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As I have previously noted, examining the effects of maternal employment in black families on children's achievement highlights the difficulty of disentangling casual factors. Black families, particularly those living in or near poverty, tend to be matriarchal and to rely on an extended kinship network for support and child care (Billingsley, 1968; Gutman, 1976; Stack, 1974; Willie, 1970). Mothers' working is a common and respected activity. Despite the relatively large number of children, black families use child care, both formal and informal, more frequently than white families. The financial advantage of employment is substantial; the corresponding benefits for the children's school achievement are apparent. Maternal employment among black families tends to be supported by cultural norms, economic necessity, and the availablity of surrogate parents. It is difficult if not impossible to separate the determinants of a child's performance in school from the constellation of factors that predispose mothers to work and the characteristics of families that enable them to do so.
Black mothers have been more likely to seek and hold paid employment than white mothers for more than a century. In an interesting historical investigation, Pleck (1978) compares the economic, demographic, and cultural factors that predicted maternal employment in black and Italian immigrant families in American cities at the turn of the century. Pleck makes a very persuasive argument that neither the economic nor the demographic explanations are sufficent to account for the observed differences in maternal employment. Kinfolk were important sources of child care for newly emancipated black families; however, Italian immigrant households and neighborhoods were even more likely to include extended families than black ones. Chronic unemployment, low wages, child labor, family instability, and unsupportive attitudes among males were common to both ethnic groups. Families experiencing economic stress were more likely to have mothers employed outside the home. However, regardless of economic conditions, Italian wives were less likely to earn wages or to take in boarders for a fee than black wives. Pleck (1978:502) concludes that one can eliminate a number of economic and demographic explanations; "we are then forced to consider a residual factor: cultural difference."
The cultural factors discussed by Pleck include child-rearing practices and educational aspirations for children. Black children seemed far more independent and likely to help with housework and care of siblings than Italian children. Their caretakers were far less likely to believe that they required constant surveillance, even when small. Young Italians were more likely to drop out of school and get a job, often with parental approval, than black youths. Among blacks, education was highly val-Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
